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to Piers in both spelling and sound." He disregards (p. 185) 
Dr. John Piers, the immediate predecessor of Young as 
Bishop of Rochester. Yet this cleric's known learning, liber- 
ality, and personal rectitude — conjoined with his work in 
1573 in abolishing popish practices in Salisbury — make him 
entirely suitable as a foil for Palinode. Piers is, by the way, 
unlike Preston, the keeper of a flock (July, 173). 

The book closes — apart from an appendix on Mr. Green- 
law's theory, which I leave to him — with a discussion of 
Spenser's passing from service under Leicester to a secretary- 
ship under Grey. This again is partly vitiated (pp. 320, 
330) by the author's ignorance that Harvey intends Rochester 
in speaking 9 May, 1580, of "a goodly Kentishe Garden of 
your old Lords." Since this former lord must have been the 
"Southern Shepherd" — my Lord Bishop of Rochester — the 
allusion proves nothing as to Spenser's service with Leicester. 
Otherwise, the account, though not established as proved, is 
at least as plausible as any hitherto presented. 

Percy W. Long. 

Harvard University. 



THE LEGEND OP L0NGINV8 IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRADITION AND IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
AND ITS CONNECTION WITH THE GRAIL, by Rose 
J. Peebles. Brjoi Mawr, 1911. vi -f 221 pp. (Bryn Mawr 
College Monographs, Vol. IX.) 

The passage in the account of the crucifixion in Matthew 
(XXVII, 54) : "Centurio autem, et qui cum eo erant, custo- 
dientes Jesum, viso terrae motu et his quae fiebant, timuerunt 
valde, dicentes: Vere filius Dei erat iste", and the passage in 
John (XIX, 34) : "Sed unus militum lancea latus Domini per- 
foravit et continue exivit sanguis et aqua," gave rise to a wide- 
spread legend in the Middle Ages. In the Acta Pilati (fifth 
century) both the soldier and the centurion are given the 
name Longinus. In the Martyrology of St. Jerome of the same 
or the following century, the entry occurs under the 
fifteenth of March: In Cappadocia S. Longini Martyris. In 
the eighth and ninth century martyrologies, all these various 
scraps of tradition are attributed to the soldier. He is called 
Longinus, and is represented as converted by the miracles 
of the crucifixion, and suffering martyrdom in Cappadocia. 
By the accretion of a stock episode, the judge who condemns 
the saint is stricken blind, but is subsequently converted and 
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miraculously healed. The typical form of the legend in this 
stage is as follows: 

Id. Martii: In Cappadocia passio sancti Longini mar- 
tyris: de quo in libello martyrii ejus narratur quod ali- 
quando mUitans sub centurione Romano, in passione 
Domini lotus ejus cum lancea in cruce aperiret, et viso 
terrae motu et signis quae fiebant, crediderit in Christum,, 
poenitentiam agens de operibus suis pristinis: postea 
monachus factus per triginta et quatuor annos Christo 
militavit, m/ultos convertens ad fidem Dei; ad extremum 
vero martyrizavit in Cappadocia sub Octavio praeside, 
quem, propter infidelitatem suam divine judicio per- 
cussum corporea caecitate, post mwrtyrium suum illu- 
minavit (pp. 1-15).^ 

The Bollandists print an elaborated version of this legend 
of the soldier, and also a life of the centurion. The latter also 
is called Longinus, and is said to have suffered martyrdom in 
Cappadocia. The account is followed by a story of a miracle 
wrought by the head of the dead saint: a woman is cured of 
blindness, and her son is brought to heaven (pp. 16-21). 

Already in a ninth century miniature showing Longinus 
piercing the side of Christ, a zig-zag line of red, drawn from 
the side of the Saviour where the spear point rests, to the 
eyes of Longinus, suggests that he was blind, and that his 
sight was miraculously restored. In later manuscripts Lon- 
ginus is represented as kneeling to the left of the cross and 
pointing to his eye, while he pierces the Saviour's side with 
a spear. In literature Dr. Peebles finds no mention of the 
blindness of Longinus previous to the twelfth century, at 
which time a great number of passages in devotional works 
and in romances attest the general currency of the tradition 
(pp. 44-55; cf. p. 21).^ 

• It is not surprising that the centurion and the soldier were gradually 
identified. In one gospel the one, in another the other insignificant figure 
is introduced just after the final moment of agony. Someone — ^his 
identity mattered little — pierced the side of the Saviour. Someone — 
equally indiflFerent except in this one action — was suddenly stricken 
with a sense of the great sacrilege. The passage in Matthew, centurio 
autem, et qui cum eo erant, custodientes Jestim, would lead to the 
association of the soldier in John with qui cum eo erant, custodientes 
Tesum. A similar confusion of personages is seen in the folk ballads 
which identify tlie woman "which was a sinner" (Luke vii, 37), Mary 
Magdalen, and Mary the sister of Martha and Lazarus. Cf. G. Don- 
cieux, Le Romaneero populaire (Paris, 1904), p. 154; C. Chabaneau, 
Sainte Marie-Madeleine dams l<i Litt. provengale, Appendix III, Revue 
des langues romanes, 1887. 

' Dr. Peebles is probably right in believing that the tradition of 
Longinus' blindness is based on the idea of spiritual blindness implied 
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Dr. Peebles gives a brief account of allusions to the lance 
of Longinus as a relic and in the liturgy. In the latter it 
appears for the first time in the Mass of St. Chrysostom (7th 
century). The priest, taking the sacred bread in his left 
hand and the holy spear in his right, pierces the wafer five 
times, and then cuts it crosswise. Finally, piercing the right 
side with the lance, he says: Et unus militum lancea latus 
ejus aperuit et statim exivit sanguis et aqua^ (pp. 56-71). 

In the final chapters of the book, Dr. Peebles examines the 
theories that have been propounded in regard to the relation 
of the lance of Longinus to the Baldr myth and to the Grail 
lance. She points out that Bugge's theory of the origin of 
the former in the Christian legend is weakened by the fact 

in the act of piercing Jesus' side. His healing is the symbolical ex- 
pression of his conversion. The early appearance of this idea in art 
and its late appearance in literature seem fitting when we consider its 
appropriateness for plastic representation. The lack of narrative details 
in the literary accounts point to the same conclusion. 

One might fancy that the suggestion of passivity in accipiem autem 
Uongiims milites lanceam, prefixed to the account of the piercing of the 
side in the Acta Pilati, had some influence in the development of the 
idea of Longinus' blindness. In the English translations the passive 
interpretation of the word Is apparent from such phrases as, A blynd 
Knyght, so thoght tham best. A spere thai gaf gud speds and and hym 
they made to put a spere to Jhesus syde. (MSS. cited by Dr. Peebles, pp. 
88, 89.) The trait is preserved in many of the English accounts. 
The story of the blindness and conversion of the judge, already asso- 
ciated with the Longinus story, may have aided the development. 

Dr. Peebles brings together a number of examples to show that heal- 
ing by blood is not uncommon in mediaeval tradition. There is another 
point, which she does not mention, that is characteristic of some of the 
examples cited. There is a close connection between the victim and the 
agent of the wound, between the person who receives the healing and the 
person who accomplishes it. In the incident cited from the Seven Sages, 
the king, blinded by heaven in punishment for the bad government of the 
sages, decapitates them and receives his sight. The authors of the 
blindness are the seven sages; it is by them that It is healed. St. Chris- 
topher blinds the judge who is causing his suffering. The judge a- 
noints his eyes with the blood of the martyr and is cured. As we have 
seen above, the same story is found in the Longinus legend. 

"Dr. A. C. L. Brown, in his review of Dr. Peebles' book. Modem 
Langvage Notes XXVIII, 21-26, objects (p. 23, n. 10): "Miss Peebles 
writes as if the slender knife of the Greek Eucharistic procession were, 
in the minds of mediaeval writers, identical with the spear of Longinus. 

Pseudo-Germanus (of uncertain date) adds at the end of 

his account of the Mass, Nam vice lanceae quae punxit Christum in 
enice a Longino est haec lancea." Dr. Brown fails to observe that the 
association is also distinctly indicated in the Mass of St. Chrysostom (c. 
8th century): Sacerdos autem ipswm. [sanctum panem'\ in dextera 
pwngens cum sancta lancea dicit. Then the priest recites the passage 
from John describing the piercing of Jesus' side. 
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that our earliest evidence of the blindness of Longinus is in a 
manuscript of the ninth century, and that the absence of the 
trait from the ninth and tenth century martyrologies shows 
that even then it was not generally current (pp. 142-166). 

Dr. Peebles emphasizes the similarities between the accounts 
of the lance of Longinus and the Grail lance. In a great many 
of the descriptions of the piercing of the Saviour's side, the 
writers dwell on the fact that the blood runs down from the 
point of the lance to the hilt, upon the hand of the bearer. 
For example, 

Le sang et 1 'esve en fist ruceler ; 

Aval la lance commencza devaler, 

Juqu'a ees poigns ne se voulst arester. (Roman d'Aquin, 

195 if.) 
Longinus feels the blood on his hand, rubs his eyes, and is 
healed. In Cynewulf's Christ and in other poems, the wood 
of the cross is represented in a vision as bleeding (p. 188). 
In this characteristic the crucifixion relics are like the lance 
of the Grail, of which Crestien says: 
S'en ist une goute de sane 
Del fer de la lance el somet, 
Et, jusqu'a la main au varlet 
Couloit cele goute vermelle. (Perceval, 4376 ff.) 

The paradox of the destructive and healing character of the 
lance of Longinus is the paradox of the redemption. The 
death of Christ gives life to the world ; the spear that wounded 
the Redeemer's side healed the sinner who struck the blow. 
A similar paradox is found in certain accounts of the Grail 
lance, which is represented as at the same time healing and 
destructive (Parzival IX, 489-490.) 

The shining of the crucifixion relics is mentioned in various 
documents. The Breviarius de Hierosolyma (c. 7th century) 
says of the lance: et lucet in noete sicut sol in virtute diei* 

Dr. Peebles emphasizes the fact that there is no strict line 
of demarcation between pagan and Christian characteristics. 
The lance of the crucifixion absorbed pagan attributes from 
many sources. The Christian feast days are compromises with 
pagan festivals. The Christian ceremonial adopted elements 

* The date of the passage is uncertain. F. de M6lj, Exuviae sacrae 
constantmopoUtawie, Paris, 1904, p. 32, places it subsequent to the 
seventh century, on the ground that it is a comment on the clause pre- 
ceding it, et de ipsa facta est crux, which is a borrowing from Arculf 
(670). As Dr. Peebles (p. 179) and de M61y (p. 32) both observe, the 
attribute of shining is frequently mentioned of mediaeval weapons, 
relics, etc. Dr. A. C. L. Brown overlooks this fact when he explains 
shining as characteristic of the Grail relics and traceable to a Celtic 
origin (P. Af. L. A., XXV, p. 32, M. L. N. XXVIII, 22). 
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of pagan ritual. The close relationship between agrarian mys- 
teries and early Christian rites is recognized by investigators 
of the origins of Christianity. The Grail rites described in 
Crestien are, to be sure, different from the twelfth century 
Christian ritual, but they are not so different from the ritual 
of the earlier church. Dr. Peebles considers it possible that 
the Grail romances preserve in a corrupt form the account of 
a Christian ceremonial which had been rejected by the ortho- 
dox before the time of our extant texts. She brings forward 
an interesting piece of evidence to support this suggestion, a 
letter from certain French bishops of the sixth century, con- 
demning the practices of Irish priests who celebrate the mass 
on portable altars carried from dwelling to dwelling, and 
who are assisted by women in the administration of the Eu- 
charist (pp. 166-217). A similar document dating from the 
ninth century, cited by B. Fehr,^ shows that three centuries 
later these heterodox usages were still practised. 

In spite of the many excellent qualities of the book,' one 
wishes that Dr. Peebles had attempted a smaller field and 
treated it with more critical detail.' Instead of being dis- 
missed with the statement, "It seems not impossible that the 
lives of other martyrs contributed to the growing story," the 
legends in question should have been examined.^ The author 
accepts dates without close inquiry as to their authenticity.' 
She cites documents obviously related, without indicating the 
relation or emphasizing the more important document.^" She 

' Beiblatt zur Anglia XXIV, p. 295, Episcopomm ad Hludovicum. im- 
peratorem relatio 829 c 52 M. G. H., Leg. sect. I, Cap. II, 42. Professor 
Fehr also refers the reader to his edition of Aelfric's Pastoral letters I, 
15, and III, 78, 79. We gather from his references to this edition in 
another article (Anglia, Beiblatt, XXIV, p. 359, 360) that it has not 
yet been published. 

"Dr. Peebles' book has been favorably reviewed by B. Fehr, Beiblatt 
zur Anglia XXIV, p. 291-295, and by others (ArcMv fUr das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen CXXVIII, 435-6; Journal of Theological Studies 
XIII, 624). Dr. A. C. L. Brown (Mod. Lang. Notes XXVIII, 21- 
26) attacks an exclusively Christian interpretation of the Grail rites, 
and puts forward a plea for a 'Celtic or fusion theory.' Dr. Brown had 
previously interpreted the Grail lance as of exclusively Celtic origin (P. 
M. L. A. XXV, 1 if.). 

' Cf., e. g., R. Fawtier, La Vie de Saint Samson, Bibliotheque de I'ecole 
des hautes etudes, No. 197, Paris, 1912. 

»B. Fehr, Anglia, Beiblatt, XXIV, p. 292-293, has nxade some sug- 
gestions in this connection. 

" E. g. p. 186, notes. 

"E. g. pp. 32-35, legends of various martyrs by name Longinus; pp. 
64-67, Mass of St. Chrysostom and Slavonic liturgy; p. 57, Arculf and 
Bede. 
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makes no effort to group texts that present striking points in 
common, or even to call attention to such points. She might 
have noted, for example, the representation, both in art and 
in literature, of two distinct processes for the healing of 
Longinus : the one in which the blood is represented as gush- 
ing from the spear point into Longinus ' eyes ; and the other 
in which it runs down the spear on his hand and in which he 
is healed by rubbing his eyes. The division of material into 
Longinus in the Apocrypha, The Testimony of the Fathers, 
The Martyrologies, Other Writers, Longinus in Art, Longinus 
in the Liturgy, Longinus in Charms, Longinus in English 
Literature is artificial, and obscures the historical relations. 
The writer confines her critical remarks on the development of 
the legend to the chapter The Legend of Longinus a Ficti- 
tious Narrative (pp. 27-37), and limits them to a discussion 
of the name of Longinus and the tradition of his blindness. 
She gives a brief account of other martyrs of the same 
name. This is far from exhausting the problems raised 
by the material presented. The position of this chapter is, 
moreover, unfortunate. The criticism of the tradition of the 
blindness should not precede the documents which first give 
evidence of the tradition, the illustrations discussed in the 
chapter Longinus in Art. The diligent collection of a large 
number of allusions to Longinus from Middle English litera- 
ture (pp. 80-142) is deserving of commendation." 

Gertrude Schoepperle. 
University of Illinois. 

" There are numerous misprints. The quotation on page 214 from W. 
Staerk, lyher den Ursprung der Qrallegende, Leipzig, 1903, p. 20, n. 2, 
is badly mutilated. The passage should read: 

Es verlohnte sich, aus den Gralromanen die Ziige zusammenzu- 
stellen, in denen sich der mittelalterliche Abendmahlsritus wiederspiegelt 

Ich will hier nur auf zweierlei hinweisen: der mit dem 

Gral verbundene Speer— urspriinglich wohl eine selbstandige Blutreliqiiie 
— erinnert an die "heilige Lanze" im Ritus der orientalischen Kirche, 
und der in einigen Gralromanen sich findende Zug, dass der kranke 
"Fischer-konig" aus dem Gral Blut mittels einer Rohre saugt, verra,t 
Bekanntschaft mit der im Abendland vor der Durchfiihrung der Kelch- 
entziehung in Verfolg des Transsubstantiationsdogmas, also bis zum 
12. Jahrhundert verbreiteten Sitte, den Wein mittels der fistula eu- 
charistica zu geniessen. 

Dr. Peebles is mistaken in introducing this passage at this point. The 
tuiel (Crestien 20160, Elucidation 275) by which the abundance of blood 
flowing from the lance is carried away from the Grail cup is one thing. 
The roere (Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, Diu Crone, 14761 If.), which lies 
in the cup and through which the Grail King partakes of the blood, is 
another. Dr. Staerk is alluding to the second. Dr. Brown {P. M. L. A. 
XXV (1910), p. 24, cf. pp. 14, 35) is discussing the first. 



